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exalt the testimonies and discipline given us to 
bear; and that the Lord will still make the 
place of his feet glorious amongst us. He will 
glorify the house of his glory, and dignify them 
that truly and steadfastly honor Him.” 

[At Danby] “ We put up at the house of a 
Friend. We passed the evening in agreeable 
conversation. It afforded an opportunity of en- 
tering upon some of those points which clash 
with the doctrines of Friends; particularly in 
relation to the continuance of immediate revela- 
tion in the church of Christ. The Friend-recited 
several instances of those who professed to have 
it on all occasions, but who afterwards made 
shipwreck of faith. I told him that I believed 
those who were most favored with it, would say 
the least of having it themselves ; but endeavor- 
ing to keep to its guidance, left it to their 
friends to feel and decide whether their services 
originated in that source; that professors carry- 
ing any one point to an extreme, or making 
shipwreck of faith and a good profession, was no 
argument against the truth; which lay out of 
all extremes; and we should be on our guard 
against suffering one error, or extreme, to drive 
us from the Truth, into another. I disapproved 
of all unauthorized and unsanctified pretensions ; 
but, at the same time, the immediate influence 
and guidance of the Holy Spirit, were the root 
and foundation of true faith, and the work of 
religion in the soul. It was to this the primitive 
believers were gathered ; the manifestation of 
the Spirit which is given to every man to profit 
withal; and by which alone we can savingly 
understand the Holy Scriptures. Christ opened 
the understandings of his immediate disciples to 
comprehend the Scriptures; and He does the 
same thing now, by his Spirit in the hearts of 
his believing children, as He sees fit for them; 
and if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his. It was so in the Apostolic 
church, and it remains to be the case still, and 
ever will so remain.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “THE FRIEN),” 
Does not the disordered state of affairs in the 
church originate in a lack of confidence in the 
still small voice? That which has ever proved 
to be the sure word of prophecy, which was to 
increase? The Apostle Peter describes it as a 
Light shining in a dark place. Concerning 
this Light, the sacred Scriptures abundantly 
testify, not in allegory so much as in characters 
plain, that he that runs the Heavenly race may 
read its true meaning. The wise men of the 
East followed the little star, till they were led 
to the place where rested the greatest Luminary 
the World ever knew—in its infancy and sim- 
licity—there at Bethlehem lay the holy child 
esus. Qh, that those who make a profession 
of believing in the Light, would so walk in it 
as to prove that they are in very deed “ Child- 
ren of the Light and of the day.” Having 
no confidence in an arm of flesh, not leaning on 
false dependencies, which at last will prove de- 
ceptive. 
“Let us early learn to love 
Simplicity and truth, 
For not the eagle, but the dove 
Brought peace unto this Earth.” 


P. R. Girrorp. 


PROVIDENCE, Eighth Mo. 16. 


“T will do human nature the justice to say, 
we are all prone to make other people do their 
duty.” —Sidney Smith. 


A Visit to Arizona by a Travelling Ornithologist. 


(Concluded from page 35.) 

I was given a room in a little adobe near the 
boarding house, which also sheltered under a 
common roof, a Chinaman, a Mexican, an 
“ English” cow-boy, and a consumptive divinity 
student from Kansas. There were several other 
inhabitants of this humble dwelling, terrifying, 
but harmless enough, and between their constant 
company and frequent visits from wrens, jays, 
road-runners and woodpeckers by day, and 
skunks, bats, and owls at nights, there was no 
lack of excitement. For the next ten days it 
became my business to thoroughly explore the 
country within a five mile circle of this place, 
as I had done at Tucson, for birds. I found 
live. oaks everywhere, not in groves, but pro- 
fusely scattered, and of varying size, some of 
them in the cafions attaining splendid size, and 
spread of foliage, which, owing to their isolation, 
could be seen to the very best advantage. Cat- 
claw and mesquite bushes and several kinds of 
cacti, sparsely cover the soil, while in many 
places the intervening space is completely filled 
in with a coarse flag-like grass, with fine saw- 
tooth edge growing.in dense bunches one to 
three feet across, and four feet high. The 
bare spaces of ground on close examination 
will be found thickly studded with grass, or 
rather stubble, as it appears at this season, 
on which the immense herds of cattle subsist 
and grow fat during the late fall and winter 
months, but which barely keep them alive in 
summer, with the help of trimmings from almost 
every species of bush and tree and weed in the 
adjacent flora, including the thorny chapparal 
bushes, the prick/y pear leaves and fruit, and the 
fruit of one or two species of dwarf cacti, and 
the buds, blossoms, and crown leaves of the 
yucca, agave, and Spanish bayonet! This 
country is nowhere level, often covered with 
boulders massed in picturesque groups on the 
hill-tops, and cut in every direction by little 
cafions and dry gulches, where lie exposed the 
ore-bearing veins of rock, which more than 
anything else have made Arizona what it is 
to-day. 

One of the first questions a traveller asks 
himself in going through a mining country is, 
what are those little conical heaps of stones 
perched around on ledges and hilltops and out 
of the way places? I at first thought it the 
work of children, but noticing some of them in 
an almost inaccessible ledge as I was climbing 
the mountain near Tucson, and observing that 
some one had been using a hammer on the 
rocks, it dawned upon me that this is what 
oe call “monumenting a claim,” there- 
y securing an option on the locality so desig- 
nated. 

It is amazing how thoroughly adventurers 
have scoured the country searching for gold 
and silver indications; sinking shafts here and 
there, and abandoning them, working for a few 
months on paying veins that did not hold out, 
expending fortunes to establish settlements, 
make roads, erect a smelter, etc., before they 
discovered the mistake. On my way up the 
Catalina Mountains from Oracle the guide show- 
ed me three abandoned mines, representing losses 
aggregating nearly a million dollars. In the 
saw-mill camp, where I stayed a week among 
men of whom the majority were broken-down 
prospectors, I saw and heard enough to con- 
vince me that on the average every dollar of 
gold and silver mined in Arizona costs more 
than it is intrinsically worth in the mere hunt- 
ing for it. 


Having collected most of the birds indige. 
nous to this elevation, and found them, almost 
without exception distinct from those at Tucson 
I now made arrangements with the English 
cow-boy afore mentioned to guide me up over 
the intervening peaks to the saw-mill cam 
located in the pine-belt at 8,000 feet elevation 
and 2,000 feet below the top of Mount Lemon, 
the highest peak of the Catalina Range. Having 
packed only the most absolute necessaries for a 
week’s stay in the mountains in two suitably 
shaped bundles the night before, about five 
o’clock on the morning of Seventh Mo. 2, found 
Jack and myself packed and mounted on two 
broncos striking northward up a little cafion, 
and after a mile of easy-going wagon trail 
among the cottonwoods, oaks and junipers, a 
sudden rise brought us into the new burro trail 
made last year to pack ore across the moun- 
tains by, from one of the abandoned gold mines 
I spoke of previously. Jack rode a very hand. 
some black high-bred three-year old, that had 
never been over a steep mountain trail before, 
but he said: “She'll never learn quicker nor 
younger than now,” and touching her with the 
spur, in a cow-boy fashion, he dashed recklessly 
through the bushes and started up the steep in- 
cline at a half-gallop, followed closely by me 
on a trusty bay that had long been used to the 
business before this trail had even been more 
than a cow-path. Beside about forty pounds 
of baggage, I carried my gun, knapsack and 
cartridge belt, slung in readiness on my persgn, 
Jack weighed about 200 pounds, and his saddle 
and baggage about 100 more, so our horses 
were well ballasted, to say the least. Having 
passed over two miles of easy ascent along the 
mountain side, among considerable under- 
growth and trees, we struck a part of the moun- 
tain bare of all vegetation save the mescal, and 
a nearly allied species of agave (?) both of 
which were found in full towering bloom, the 
former sending up its candelabra of orange 
colored tapers sometimes nearly fifteen feet 
high ; here the precipitous trail was scarce visi- 
ble among the great stretches of loose stones 
covering the mountain side, and the descent 
into the depths below so steep that every mis 
step of my comrade’s horse would send some of 
these fearfully suggestive missiles leaping away 
farther than | ana to watch or even think, as 
the faint echo rose out of the cafion below us. 

We had now got to a splendid view of the 
great Cafion de Oro, with its numberless tribu- 
taries furrowing the mountain sides to north 
and east, and west, the whole picture lying out 
spread like the numberless folds and tentacles 
of a giant octopus enchained among the moun- 
tains. Many a daring prospector and adventurer 
has seen this golden monster swallow up bis 
capital, and was only too glad to escape with 
his life among these tortuous cafions. 

Long before American eyes had greedily 
scanned it, the Mexicans had known it as the 
Golden Cajion, and because of its name more 
than anything else, is due the fame of which it 
has never yet proved worthy. Nevertheless, it 
is a grand piece of nature’s making, seen from 
the dizzy steep where Jack and I stood and 
rested our horses, and tightened the slack saddle 
girths preparatory to still severer efforts. Just 
beyond the crest of the mountain we were climb 
ing nearly overhung the trail, and as I was 
gazing at a pair of eagles on the cliffs right 
above me, Jack suddenly said, “there’s the 
place Mr. Dodge slid down on his back,” and 
looking ahead I saw asteep slide of stones some 
twenty rods wide, that from its frequent move 
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thou shalt not commit, &c. The quickened 
soul, that has come into Christ’s Gospel dispen- 
sation, abides in the light. The life is in Christ, 
the light in man, and in his own light we see Him 
and are drawn to Him. In his light we see the 
temptations in their first arising, and die tv sin 
before it becomes sin: “ye have not yet with- 
stood unto Blood striving against sin.” Blood 
under the spiritual dispensation signifies life, as 
the life of the animal nature is the Blood, so 
the unseen life is spoken of by Christ as the 
Blood, “except ye drink my blood.” Where 
there is a temptation, there is life, life of its 
kind, that temptation withstood includes the 
shedding of blood of its kind. If in the light 
our whole mind and being are thus guarded, 
how many would be the “ daily sacrifices” which 
the minister of the “royal priesthood” would 
offer up daily, and how many the “ hours of daily 
prayer,” for men ought always to pray and not 
to faint. The high profession we as Friends 
have made, demands that continual inward 
felt energy of the active Christ Life and spirit 
co-operating in our “ passive clay” form. To 
be under Christ’s dispensation is the daily dying 
to that for which the daily sacrifices were offered. 
Then where there is no transgression there is no 
law. The second and highest rank of the priest- 
hood were the sons of Aaron; the highpriest 
who was to offer one offering in the year for the 
sins of the whole nation, signifying the incom- 
pleteness of the first, pointing to Christ’s death in 
the flesh when he, a highpriest after the order 
of Melchisedec went into the holiest not without 
Blood, for as all the patterns under the law were 
sanctified with Blood, and Christ with his own 
Blood entereth in, once for all, and is sat down at 
the right hand of God a highpriest, forever and 
such a highpriest behooves us that is holy, harm- 
less, undefiled and separate from sinners, separate 
in that He never committed sin, but as a lamb 
without spot or wrinkle, for the sacrifice for 
sin. Christ the Son of God doing what the law 
could not do, forever perfects them that come 
to God, through his second coming unto salva- 
tion without sin; fulfilling all the demands of 
the law by the sacrifice of his own body upon 
the tree. From within proceed evil thoughts; 
defiling the spirit, and therefore our spirit must 
come into actual contact with the spirit of 
Christ ere a washing of regeneration is known, 
and that is ever the cross of Christ which the 
natural man shuns because it includes the “daily 
sacrifices.” 

The apostle Paul to the Hebrew converts in a 
remarkably clear manner illustrates the use of the 
whole law, and his implicit reverence and respect, 
alluding to Christ’s superseding it by, “ I come to 
do thy will,” taking away the outward sacrifices 
that He may establish the second, by the which 
will we are sanctified, &c. Now as Moses was 
faithful in his house in all his specified services, 
so Christ in his house, whose temple we are, 
if we in loving obedience have entered the 
threshold of the new dispensation ; for Christ’s 
law is not written upon tables of stone, but “ I 
will give you a heart of flesh,” and his laws 
are to be written in the heart, and “in the 
mind will I write them,” and if we are to read 
them we must ever mind to have the single eye 
to Him when he writes, lest it be with us as 
with some formerly “because I have spoken 
and ye would not hear, I have stretched out 
my hand and no man regardeth—lI also will 
laugh at your calamity, I will mock when your 
fear cometh.”—Prov. 1. 24-26. 

If we are happily brought to an experimental 
taste of the life itself of the new covenant, we must 


know Christ to be our daily priest ministering on 
his own altar, aud as the priests were to take 
the life of all the clean beasts that were offered, 
so Christ alone cannot only subdue but crucify, 
that is take the life of the lusts and passions 
that would crucify Christ and make Him an 
open shame. After we have had some experi- 
mental knowledge of the saving grace of God, 
we must know his voice and follow Him in an 
inward felt certainty, for He calls his own sheep 
by name, we must above all know Him as our 
high priest; none but He was permitted to 
enter the holiest, none but He could make an 
atonement, none can supersede Christ here, for 
He bare a// “ our sins in his own body upon the 
tree,” let the graphic language of the prophet 
Isaiah (53d chap.) reverberate through all ages! 
“He was wounded for our transgression, he was 
bruised for our iniquities,” &c. 

A firm adherence to the literal doctrine of 
the atonement was exemplified by the first gen- 
eration of our Society. Were they not of the most 
pious and respectable, deeply grounded in the 
principles of all the different denominations to 
which they formerly belonged? If so, they were 
in unity with all orthodox Christians on that 
literal basis of faith and doctrine; except we 
can find any authority in their writings to show 
that they renounced their allegiance to this 
essential part of the Christian’s fundamental 
principles. I find no such renunciation in any 
of their writings. Atonement for sin is in defi- 
nite harmony with the righteous justice and 
judgment of a merciful God. “ When faith 
came, we were no longer under a schoolmaster ; 
faith is the substance of things hoped for, &c. ; 
the essence itself of inward fellowship; the vic- 
tory that overcomes the world by which the 
world is crucified to me and I to it.” Friends 
therefore saw that their literal adherence did 
not give them this victory ; consequently hold- 
ing fast to that form of sound doctrine, as far 
as it went, wherein they had believed, they 
pressed forward into the life itself of the new 
covenant. The law comes from without appeal- 
ing to reason—the Gospel from within, striking 
at the root of the corrupt tree. The law regu- 
lates moral action, the Gospel brings into sub- 
jection every high imagination and everything 
that raises itself up instead of God, and calls 
itself God; the law puffs up, the Gospel hum- 
bles. The more there is made manifest of our 
natural depraved state, the clearer we see how 
far short we have fallen of attaining; so that 
in deep humility the Gospel believer always 
says, not that I have already attained nor yet 
that I am already perfected.” 

(To be continued.) 
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“GOD WAS MANIFEST.” 


AN ACTUAL OCCURRENCE. 
A hard stern man upon a sick-bed lay, 
More and more feeble with each passing day ; 
No hallowing dream of heavenly peace was there, 
No way of love divine—no breath of prayer. 


Kind christian friends on hgliest mission bent, 
Came bright and hopeful—sad and earnest went ; 
Harder and sterner the Atheist grew, 

The flinty heart no answering softness knew. 


Angry at last with each persistent call, 

With firm refusal he denied them all; 

The Saviour’s sacred name he would not hear, 
His loving words could find no listening ear. 


“Wife fetch the black-board and a bit of chalk, 
One way remains to stop this senseless talk, 

I will write something which is truth indeed, 
And have it placed where every one can read.” 


The thin weak hand that scarce the chalk could hold 
Wrote “God is nowhere,” large and bold ; 

The fearful sentence met his waking sight, 

In wretched mockery ; by day and night. 


Time crept along—hour after hour passed o’er, 
While the death-angel still his touch forbore; 
Lower and lower burned the flickering flame, 
And slower yet the fitful pulses came. 


Then happier change repaid the anxious view— 
And hope so long denied sprang forth anew; 
Through every vein a fuller current flowed, 
And Heaven once more the gift of life bestowed. 


Soon the fond father sought his banished child, 
Who would with prattle sweet his heart beguile, 
Charmed to come back she told her little news, 
And showed her “nice new gown and pretty shoes.” 


“ And that’s not all””—the tones grew Jouder now, 
“For I can read—my aunty taught me how!” 

“ Nonsense, my dear,” the father quick replied, 

“ You cannot read I’m satisfied.” 


“Yes father dear! oh yes! I truly can, 

For aunty taught me”—and the child began 
To look around, perchance to find some way 
Of proving what her words had failed to say. 


The father smiled and pointing to the wall 
Said: “ Well read that, if you can read at all ;” 
She hesitated—and the father spoke— 

“T told you so—I knew it was a joke.” 


But still she kept her deep and earnest eyes 
Fixed on the board and soon in glad surprise, 
Exclaimed “I know it now! Oh yes, I see! 

“ God-is-now-here—the last word puzzled me.” 


The conscience-stricken man in mute amaze; 
Covered his face to hide his startled gaze, 
While from the rocky fount untouched for years 
Burst forth a flood of pure and holy tears. 


My God! my child, and has my darling learned, 
What I with death so near, denied and spurned? 
Father, forgive, and fill with love divine, 

That life thy mercy spared, now wholly Thine. 


+e — 


THE FIRST SNOW-PALL. 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl ; 

And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl. 


From shed new-roofed with Carrara 
Came chanticleer’s muffled crow ; 

The stiff rails were softened to swan’s-down, 
And still fluttered down the snow. 


I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


And I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn, 
Where a little headstone stood— 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the Babes in the Wood. 


Up spoke our own little Mabel, 
Saying, “ Father who makes it snow ?” 
And I[ told her the good All-Father 
Who cares for us all below. 


Again I looked at the snow-fall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 

That arched o’er our first great sorrow, 
When that mound was heaped so high. 


I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar of our deep-plunged woe. 


And again to the child I whispered: 
“The snow that husheth all, 
Darling, the merciful Father 

Alone can make it fall!” 


Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her ; 
And she, kissing back, could not know 

That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening snow. 


—J. Russell Lowell. 
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Up the Yangtse. 


BY BISHOP GOODSELL. 








The Yangtse, in some respects, is like the 
Missouri. Flowing chiefly between alluvial 
banks, there is a wall of earth on either side 
from twenty feet in height to nothing when the 
river rises. Capricious in its behavior, it destroys 
and builds in about equal proportion. It carries 
Western and Central China down to enrich the 
coast. Below Shanghai a large and immensely 
fertile and populous island has risen from the 
river within the memory of the living. One 
hundred miles and more up the river it has 
made a promontory of Silver Island. Fine 
gardens are cultivated where the British men- 
o-war anchored in 1842. Now on one side, 
pow on the other, this mighty stream builds 
and destroys. It has no respect for homes, tem- 
ples, or graves. I saw all falling in. The ship 
channel often runs within fifty feet of the clay 
wall, which at low water hems in the river; 
then crosses diagonally, and is as close to the 
other side. But unlike the Missouri, the Yang- 
tee has a deep channel for six hundred miles 
from the sea. The Czarowitz’s ships passed up 
while we were at Kiukiang, which is five hun- 
dred miles from Shanghai. It is the avenue of 
a mightier commerce than the Mississippi ever 
knew. Far above steamer navigation the junks 
laboriously work their way through the grand 
gorges to Chungking and beyond, almost to the 
borders of Thibet. When the wind favors all 
sail is set; when ahead the crew climbs the 
river bank and drags by a mast-head line the 
heavy craft against the current. Nothing but 
Chinese patience would ever be equal to that. 

After leaving Nanking the mountains occa- 
sionally draw near the river, and the scenery 
becomes more picturesque. Our mission hospital 
and houses at Wuhu have a noble site, far 
better for a sanitarium than for work in the 
city, two miles distant. Here I clambered down 
the rocks and talked by gesture with a patient 
fisherman whose little spread-net hung from a 
bamboo derrick, was raised many weary times 
without even a two-inch momie to reward him. 
There, too, I tried to make acquaintance with a 
water-buffalo, on whose back a child was riding. 
But having a calf she sniffed, snorted, and half- 
plunged at me, and I retreated in good order. 
The next day, however, when ber owner was 
leading her by the ring in her nose, my Kodak 
caught the group, one of the most characteristic 
sights on the banks of the Yangtse. Good work 
isdone here, both in our hospital and chapel, 
but larger results at Taiping-fu, near at hand, 
have rewarded our missionaries. 

_ Ona the wharf-hulk at Wuhu, my wife, and I 
had our most oppressive experiences of Chinese 
curiosity, which is equal to anything ever 
dreamed of, and then needs multiplying by four 
to approximate the truth. We had to wait an 
hour for the steamer. A crowd of coolies 
formed around us, examining our clothes, com- 
menting on my avoirdupois and stature with a 
freedom inconceivable to those who know only 
home ways. I opened my pocket book, three 
men walked up and looked in. I took off my 
overcoat, too tired to investigate the pockets. 
fwo immense Chinese coffins made a barricade, 
behind which I placed my wife. As many as 
could sat or stood on the coffins to see what new 
thing the outside barbarians would do. I think 
I never have had the fact that I am full-grown 
80 impressed upon meas here. One man asked 
me: “ What is your honorableage ?’ When I 





answered, fifty, he said: “ You must be a hun- 
dred years old.” In his thought I had had all 
that time to grow. There is a curious notion 
prevalent here that some foreigners are a hun- 
dred years old when they are born. I tried to 
console myself that this is what he meant, but 
the facts were against me. He only meant that 
no man ought to be as ponderous as I am at 
my age, and I quite agree with him. As we 
had later on a cabin which opened on the 
Chinese corridor, friends lent us a screen to keep 
the Paul Prys away. But many holes were 

unched through that.screen. They must see! 

hat is everybody’s right in China! The wharf- 
master invited my wife to his room on the hulk. 
Instantly every window was darkened by the 
faces of men and women! Nor did they leave 
until we did. When the boat came in the din 
was frightful. One would think a pitched battle 
was in progress. Universal distrust leads every 
Chinaman to carry his whole outfit with him. 
And, as if their lives depended on it, the hundred 
pushed, screamed, and fought to get on and off 
the boat at the same time and on the same 
plank. It is this which makes Chinese mobs 
a terror, and life in China without a high wall 
impossible. No moment, no room, is sacred 
from intrusions. Privacy is a thing unknown, 
and an outrage on public rights, except in the 
women’s inner apartments. And with all this 
it is evident that the thought of impertinence 
does not enter their heads. ‘ What is he doing 
that he should hide himself?” is the feeling of 
the Chinaman who is not allowed to see you 
bathe, dress, and eat. 

On the steamer a high mandarin, with two 
wives, a grown son and daughter, two infant 
children, and six servants, were our only fellow 
passengers in the saloon. They were manchus, 
and not so exclusive as the Chinese whom they 
rule. My wife did not care to enter the saloon 
where men and women were alike smoking and 
drinking tea. But the wives sent out the female 
servants to ask her to come ia, and being in they 
examined her clothing from head to foot, tried 
on her hat, her coat, her gloves, and the women 
would have denuded her if, with mild peremp- 
toriness and the cabin-boy as interpreter, she 
had not convinced them that there was a limit 
to curiosity. But it was all well-meant. They 
offered to permit her the same liberty with 
them. After awhile they ceased to fear being 
devoured by me or having the evil eye cast on 
them, and so far as the old mandarin would let 
them, they investigated my hat, gloves, and 
coat, and were evidently meditating my watch 
and pockets, when a growl from his excellency 
sent them scurrying to their cabins. I have my 
revenge in a photograph of the young lady 
daughter whose finger-nails on the left hand, 
protected by silver nail-protectors, were four 
and one-half inches long, and whose back hair, 
arranged in some incomprehensible manner over 
a wire frame, projected six inches behind her 
head, and six inches each side—a fine develop- 
ment of hirsute horns indeed. 

Our stay at Kiukiang was enlivened by the 
arrival of the Czarowitz and Prince George, of 
Greece, who called there with three ships to 
purchase some of the famous Kiukiang imperial 
porcelain, of which the czar’s son bought over 
$1,000 worth. The heir to the Russian throne 
stepped out from the boat clad in simple grey 
civilian’s dress, in English russet shoes, carrying 
a tea-wood cane, carved by our boys in the 
Kiukiang Institute. His suite tried to buy a 
carved cabinet done by these same boys, which 
is a marvel of Chinese skill, but I had bought 


it the day before, and I am unable to see why 
my children are not as worthy possessors of it 
as this moderate young man, who has no busi- 
ness to be born toa wealth and power neither 
he nor his father ever earned. 

Our Mission met at Kiukiang, and we had a 
very interesting session. Good progress had 
been made in numbers, and our educational 
facilities largely extended. The brethren have, 
as is the case everywhere in China, the largest 
successes in the country work. The vices of the 
open ports and missionary work are mutually 
destructive. And this leads me to explain why 
so many travellers underrate missionary work. 
They never see it. Entertained at the great 
establishments of the mercantile houses, con- 
versing with young men whose lives are stained 
by gross sin which in one direction is regarded 
as venial by many here, they gather impres- 
sions which are as meager as they are false. I 
have heard of one case of a writer who con- 
demned Missions, who was asked if he person- 
ally inspected their work. “ No,” he answered; 
“but I have heard enough about them.” Some 
of thesteamer captains are notoriously unfriendly 
to Mission work, and seem to take pleasure in 
unfriendly comment. Any one who understands 
the irreligious foreign life of China comprehends 
the strained relations between some of the mem- 
bers of the foreign communities and mission- 
aries in general.— Christian Advocate. 


oxeenseteeneansipapuinenensibant 

AN easy and habitual yielding to the passion 
of anger, is fatal to that coolness of judgment and 
calmness of temper which are indispensable quali- 
ties of strong characters, and truly successful 
lives. Select out of any community, the hothead- 
ed men who are frequently heard raving at events 
and berating their fellow-men and you select the 
essentially weak men, who neither win great re- 
spect nor carry great weight in the community : 
strong men are men who know how to keep cool, 
or to restrain themselves when excited. Their 
coolness or their calmness, is a part of their 
strength. The man whose temper controls him, 
incapacitates himself by blind passion for the 
exercise of that shrewdness and judgment with 
which a man who keeps a calm and steady mind 
and manner will surmount difficulties, conquer 
opposition and defeat injustice. 





A child’s question that is hard to answer can 
always be made to lead up to a new train of 
thought and a new direction of study. “Why 
do a dog’s ears hang over ?” said a little boy as 
he awoke one morning. “Because,” replied his 
father, “ they are too long and soft to stand up 
stiffly, like the ears of a horse.” But the child 
had been co-ordinating many truths before he 
asked the question. The Creator is wise, he was 
told; our ears are made to catch the waves of 
sound ; if we put our hand behind the ear, we catch 
more sound and hear better. Then why do a 
dog’s ears hang over, and so obstruct the very 
sound which the ear was made for? This is a 
deeper “ why” than the one the father answered, 
but it is the one the child had in his own intention. 

“ A dog,” said the father, “ depends more upon 
his hose than upon his ears.” Then followed an 
exposition on the power of canine scent which was 
a revelation to the child, who asked, “ Is that why 
dogs run along with their noses down on the 
ground?” Thus, while it could not be said why 
a dog’s ears should be made to obstruct sounds, a 
new use could be made of the unexplained prob- 
lem. It is a large part of the teacher's art to 
make use of whatever material the scholar 
consciously orunconsciously, furnishes— Selected. 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 

Quicksand.—An instructive article on quick- 
sand, in the Mechanical News, contains an in- 
teresting explanation of this matter, which is 
little understood. The difference between build- 
ing-sand and true quicksand is most easily 
explained by comparing building-sand to road- 
metal, while the quicksand must be represented 
by fragments no larger than large buckshot, 
but shaped like very smooth potatoes. In a 
word, the quicksand is small and thoroughly 
waterworn, so that every fragment has been 
deprived of all its angles and fairly well 
polished. Its particles are very small as com- 
pared with those of the building-sand. The 
smaller the size and the more complete the 
rounding, the more nearly will the sand ap- 
proach a liquid condition when it is moistened. 
The first glance at a fairly mounted sample of 
quicksand under a microscope is sufficient to 
show that the quickness of the sand is amply 
accounted for by the innumerable friction 
wheels which the particles themselves furnish. 
Sharp sand, or building-sand, on the other 
hand, will show few round corners, many angles, 
corners, and a general condition to that of 
broken stone. Sea-sand is often unfit for build- 
ing, even though perfectly deprived of its salt ; 
the reason being that the particles have been 
worn and polished till they have no more bind- 
ing powers than so many cobble stones. . 
It is well to remember that quicksand, when 
dry, if very fine, shows the same properties as 
a liquid. In holding up the centres of large 
bridges it is sometimes put into cylinders with 
a plunger on top of it. It will, when thus con- 
fined, hold up the load like a column of water. 
When it is desired to strike the centres, a plug 
is drawn out of the side of the cylinders and 
the sand flows out like so much water. The 
advantage, of course, is that the sand does not 
need a packed piston, and does not leak out, 
though the work is prolonged for years. Quick- 
sand, when dry and confined, forms an admi- 
rable foundation, and when wet, can be loaded 
over its whole surface and give a support if 
side openings can be avoided. While the word 
quicksand is usually applied to sand which is 
very fine, coarse sand is occasionally found 
which almost deserves the same name. It is 
rounded and polished, and the particles move 
with great ease in consequence. This whole 
class of sands is avoided by the builder, because 
of their lack of “ sharpness.” This latter term 
is strictly accurate, though it commonly means 
the friction, or grittiness, which is felt when the 
sand is rubbed in the palm of the hand, or 
between the thumb and finger. Sharp sand has 
a sharp, gritty feeling, owing to the angularity 
of the particles. This is absent in a marked 
degree in sands of the other class, even when 
the particles are large. 



















































For “THE FRIEND.” 


“Tf Ye Love Me Keep My Commandments.” 


‘*God, who at sundry times and in divers manners, 
spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son.”— 
Hebrews i: 1. 


Where and how does He, the high and holy 
One that inhabiteth Eternity speak unto us? 
How does He condescend to our low estate? 
He hath showed thee, Oh! man, what is good 
and what He requireth of thee. “Thine eye 
shall see thy Teacher, and thine ear hear a 
voice saying, This is the way, walk thou in it.” 
This is the voice or Word that it is of unspeak- 
able importance for us to heed. “ Hear and 
obey, and thy soul shall live.” It is sounded 
in the ear of the understanding by that prophet, 
Moses foretold the Lord our God should raise 
up like unto him, who was to be heard in all 
things. 

It is of vastly more consequence to each child 
of man to know that Voice in his own heart, 
obey its dictates, follow its guidance and un- 
flinchingly yield his will to its circumcising 
knife and crucifying power, than to have the 
law of Moses by rote. That in its time was for 
the direction of the children of Israel, but it 
could not make the comers thereunto perfect. 
This that is written within is that of the Lord, 
which is perfect converting the soul, the testi- 
mony, that is sure, making wise the simple. 
The Author of it says: “ A new commandment 
I write unto you that ye love one another.” 
Now, love thinketh noevil. What a millenium 
it would be in our, or any generation, if the be- 
hest was universally obeyed. 

“If a man love not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?” It is vain for any one to profess to love 
Him and call Him “ Father,” if he has hatred 
or unkindness rankling in his heart against any 
one. 

Provocation may be great, ingratitude fla- 
grant, the arrows of malice from wounded self, 
that harm the archer more than the target, may 
fall thick and fast, yet is there a sure place of 
safety for those who put their trust and confi- 
dence in the arm of everlasting strength —“ his 
place of defence is the munitions of Rocks,” 
where bread shall be given and their waters are 
sure. Our Heavenly parent never gave any 
command He would not enable us to perform. 
An old one tells us “thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul and thy neighbor as thyself.” If we love 
Him as directed, we will love the workmanship 
of his holy hand. Love them but not their 
evil ways, love the sinner, pity and pray for 
him while abhorring his wicked doings. We are 
not to love sin in ourselves, but to turn from it 
and fight against it till it is overcome. We are 
not apt to speak ill of ourselves, so must we 
guard against doing it of others; endeavoring 
to live in that gracious charity that thinketh 
none, leaving them to the Omnipotent Judge 
who doeth all things well, and remembering the 
Saviour’s prayer for those who so despitefully 
used Him: “ Father, forgive them, they know 
not what they do.” 

Let each one of us strive to maintain the 
watch, mind our own steppings, heeding the 
voice that says: “This is the way, walk thou in 
it.” E.S. L. 


WINONA. 


by their companions by having their legs rubbed 
with a white, chalky kind of clay, then each 
placed a sort of shthe over his shoulders. This 
arrangement was for the purpose of spreading 
an ostrich skin, which was thrown over the 
head of the hunter. 

The neck of the skin was arranged so that g 
long stick thrust into it up to the head and held 
in the hunter’s left hand made the man look 
like a full fledged ostrich, with head ereet, 
wings naturally extended, and with the aid of 
an occasional and quite natural shake and rock. 
ing, stately tread, assumed for the occasion, I 
am free to confess that, at one hundred yards 
distance, I would have taken a shot at the dis. 
guised native, fully expecting to bag a fine 
bird. 

The hunters went down the kloof about eight 
hundred yards, and then came out on the plain 
in full view of the feeding birds. Then com. 
menced a series of the most natural manceuvres 
I ever had the good fortune to witness. 

The Bushman would trot forward a few yards, 
and then, by clever manipulating the stick sup 
porting the head, cause the beak to dive into 
the grass as though feeding in a most lifelike 
manner, then turn and apparently arrange the 
wing and tail feathers. They would then run 
together, exchange caresses, feed again, raise 
the head as though looking around, all the time 
working carefully up against the wind and very 
rapidly reducing the distance between them- 
selves and the feeding birds. 

The ostriches would occasionally raise their 
heads, and huddle close together, regarding the 
strange birds with evident distrust ; but as the 
hunters drew near they would stop more fre 
quently and resume their imitations of the 
natural actions of the birds, apparently paying 
no attention whatever to their game. This 
would evidently reassure the ostriches, as they 
would separate and begin feeding again. 

These movements were -continued until the 
Bushmen were in the midst of the flock, when 
they suddenly threw off their disguises and 
commenced to fire poisoned arrows from the 
short bows they had concealed under the ostrich 
skins with a rapidity that was truly astonish- 
ing. The birds attempted to escape in all di- 
rections, but when the raid was ended there 
were three dead ostriches on the ground, while 
a fourth was too badly crippled to escape. 

Caution of the Mule.—Remounting, after the 
guide has tightened the girths for safety, we 
begin to climb a trail that seems impossible up 
that steep mountain to the top. But we go on, 
following our guide, ascending steep on steep, 
by scores and scores of zigzags, picked and dug 
and blasted out of a region which a chamos 
goat could hardly attempt to climb, turning 
sharp angles formed on butting crags and look- 
ing down abrupt precipices thousands of feet into 
the canyon below, where a misstep of the mule 
or a mistake of the rider would hurl one or 
both into the shuddering abyss—a shapeles, 
lifeless mass ! 

On we go, with no sign of the top, nor of our 
way out of this mountain prison. And yet the 
guide knows there is a way, and knows how 
conduct us safely to it. “There is no danger, 
he says, and that is true, barring the improv 
dable. The mule by the instinct of self-pre 
servation will make no misstep. He is % 
afraid to go over that precipice as the rider. 
He shrinks from death as much as the most 
timid on his back. If he does not show as much 
fear as the rider, it is because the mule knows 
more than the man. He knows just how to pick 



























































Stalking the Ostrich— The manner in which 
Bushmen Hunt the Big Birds.—This description 
of an ostrich hunt by bushmen is given by a 
writer in the Week's Sport. 

The birds were sighted about three o’clock 
one hot December afternoon, and the party of 
which I was a member was instructed to remain 
concealed behind a ledge of rocks while the two 
hunters worked around below the ostriches in 
order to be able to approach them against the 
wind. I selected a high point of land where a 
good view of the feeding birds could be had, 
and with a powerful field-glass awaited develop- 
ments. 

The two hunters were prepared for the stalk 
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“The more thou continues in littleness of self, 
the more shalt thou continue to witness an en- 
largement in the service of thy Great Master.” 
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his way, balances his load as he swings the 
corners, and steps so slowly and carefully that 
be cannot fall. He wont go off. You cannot 
bribe or drive him over. carefully does he 

ick his way, heedless of whip or spur plied by 
Felish or angry rider, that the caution of the 
wule is the safety of the man. With religious 
fidelity he treads that trail every day. His ex- 

rience is better than your theory. Hence 
throw fear to the winds, throw your reins on his 
neck, have faith in the mule, and let him have 
his way. Then there is no danger. With fear 
gone, the mule will do the rest.—Bishop Peck 
in Christian Advocate. 

Danger of Over-Exertion.—At an athletic con- 
test between representatives of different select 
«hools in this city, a short time ago, several 
participants fainted from over-exertion. One 
was so seriously affected as to make necessary a 
call for a physician. Within a few months the 
writer visited two celebrated preparatory schools 
about seventy miles from New York. At one a 
young man was unconscious and had been for 
several days as the result of a blow upon the 
head received in a ball game. He was under 
the care of two trained nurses and a physician 
of high rank brought from this city. At the 
other school, while taking breakfast in the 
morning, he noticed that, the students broke 
out into applause when a young man came in 
on crutches. Inquiring the reason, he was told 
that the young man had broken a limb in one 
of these match games, and this was his first ap- 
pearance. Several deaths have occurred among 
our acquaintances and friends, traced directly 
to such exertion. A dispatch was published 
July 1 in the daily papers announcing that 
Javes H. Critiy, aged fifteen, died June 30 
from the effects of over-exertion in the athletic 
tet at Wappinger’s Falls. -A broken bone, 
which can be set and may heal and leave the 
limb practically as serviceable as before, is 
much Jess to be dreaded than a permanent 
weakness of the heart, or a’ prostration of ner- 
vous energy. Doubtless it is useless to attempt 
to moderate in any considerable degree the 
present rage, which is so much in harmony 
with the impulses of vigorous youth, and so 
closely related to personal and collegiate vanity. 
Yet if our caution may deter but one youth not 
accustomed to violent exercise, and not of a 
robust constitution, and yet endowed with a 
clear mind and ability to be of service to his 
country and an honor and comfort to his kin- 
dred, from attempting more than he can stand, 
it will not be in vain.— Christian Advocate. 

Birds Steering —An interesting account of 
the flight of oceanic birds appears in Nature. 
J. R. Speers noticed that the tern very fre- 
quenty makes use of its feet in steering its 
course through the air. It was a common thing, 
he says, for a tern to poise itself on a windy day 
directly above the taff rail, and to hold that 
position, regardless of the speed of the vessel, for 
from eight to ten minutes. When about to fly 
away it would, with a quick motion, lower one 
of its black-webbed feet down with the web 
across the line of flight. “The effect of this was 
exactly like that of a ship’s rudder. When the 
left foot was dropped, the bird turned to port ; 
when the right, to starboard. If the foot were 
lowered but a trifle, as sometimes was done, the 
bird turned but slightly; when lowered straight 
down and spread wide out, the bird turned as if 
on a pivot.” The wings and tail were, of course, 
very often used in conjunction with the foot, 
but he never saw the foot used when the bird 
was flying by flapping its wings continually. 
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Items. 


Lack of Reeruits.—The Swansea Liberal remarks: 
— We consider the recent debate on the lack of 
recruits for the army one of the most satisfactory 
signs of the times—a real herald of Peace. It is 
pretty safe to reckon that military enthusiasts will 
find insuperable difficulties in the way of Conscrip- 
tion. Meanwhile, it is an encouraging fact that 
men fight shy of the army. This is not an age of 
wars; it is nearly forty years since Britain has 
engaged in a contest dignified enough to be called 
war—for we do not count much of the inglorious 
oa either in North or South Africa. And 
the halo of glory which used to surround the red- 
coat has less, and will have less, attraction for men 
who have had at least education enough to read, 
and can tell you about the historical folly of war. 

It is true that the Nation has not yet awoke to 
the folly of its enormous expenditure for ironclads 
and hundred ton guns. He is still the luckiest 
man who invents an engine of destruction, dyna- 
mite, —— or Gatling gun. But, happily, the 
human element for working these machines is get- 
ting scarce. Men are learning to value their lives 
too highly to offer themselves as targets for other 
men’s bullets. In a word, recruits are lacking. 

To the military and quasi-military mind this is 
as distressing as it is to us delightful. Hence the 
debate which recently arose in the House of Com- 
mons on a motion made by Mr. Hanbury, ‘That 
the conditions of military service urgently require 
to be modified so as to provide a more regular and 
adequate supply of suitable recruits.’ As a con- 
sequence of the compulsory celibacy of the ma- 
jority of soldiers, barrack towns are hot-beds of 
vice, and the private soldier who has finished his 
term of service is thrown upon the world without 
a trade, and often without a livelihood. 

Let the reduction of our armaments proceed 
apace, so that the income of the country may be 
reduced, or devoted to more worthy objects than 
careful preparation for the slaughter of our fellow- 
men.” 


The Army Burden in Uruguay.—The Monte Video 
(Uruguay) Times remarks as follows upon the army 
of that nation :—“‘ The army has always been, and 
under the present system is likely always to remain 
a disturbing factor in politics, whether used by a 
tyrant to crush the justifiable revolt of the people, 
or whether used by its officers, as it also has been 
more than once, to upset constitutional authority 
obnoxious to them. The army has been at the 
bottom of nearly every revolution that has occurred, 
and the smaller its power the more chance there is 
of peaceful government by constitutional means. 
The country has grown beyond the stage when mili- 
tary tyranny could usurp the place of constitutional 
authority. As a defence against the immense im- 
probability of foreign invasion the army is absurd ; 
as a means of preserving internal peace it is un- 
necessary, because the people are patient and long- 
suffering, and not likely to revolt so long as the 
Government is moderately honest and constitu- 
tional. Morally, the army has made itself most 
objectionable on account of the aggressiveness of 
its officers, the shameful cruelties practised under 
the name of discipline, and the frequent conflicts 
with the civil power. Financially, politically, and 
morally there is every reason for the reduction of 
the army; none whatever for its maintenance in 
its present form. Public opinion is daily more dis- 
gusted at the sacrifice imposed on the country for 
the sustenance of this tremendous burden of useless 
officers, soldiers, and pensioners.” 


NINTH MONTH 5, 1891. 











Among the sights which Bunyan represents 
the Interpreter as showing to his Pilgrim, one 
was, “a stately palace, beautiful to behold, at 
the sight of which, Christian was greatly de- 
lighted: he saw also upon the top thereof 
certain persons walking, who were clothed all 
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in gold. At the door of the palace stood a great 
company of men as desirous to go in, but durst 
not. In the door-way stood many men in armor 
to keep it, being resolved to do to the man that 
would enter what hurt and mischief they could. 
At last, when every man started back for fear 
of the armed men, Christian saw a man of a 
very stout countenance come up to a man that 
sat there to write, saying, “Set down my name, 
sir,’ which when he had done, he saw the man 
draw his sword, and put a helmet upon his 
head, and rush toward the door upon the armed 
men, who laid upon him with deadly force; but 
the man, not at all discouraged, fell to cutting 
and hacking most fiercely. So after he had 
received and given many wounds to those that 
attempted to keep him out, he cut his way 
through all, and pressed forward into the palace ; 
at which there was a pleasant voice heard from 
those that were within, saying : 
‘Come in, come in; 
Eternal glory thou shalt win.’ 

So he went in, and was clothed with such 
garments as they.” 

This allegory gives a lively illustration of the 
important truth that there is a spiritual fight 
to be endured, and a warfare waged with sin 
and temptation, by every one who seeks eternal 
life. It is not the design of our Father in 
Heaven that our time and thoughts should be 
fully occupied with the concerns of this life, 
and that business, pleasure and amusement 
should absorb all the faculties of our minds. 
We must be enlisted as soldiers in his army, 
and be engaged in deadly conflict with the 
world, the flesh and the devil. This life is a 
scene of serious combat, and many have felt, 
that it was an awful thing to live—to have 
placed upon them the responsibility of so pass- 
ing through this life as either to be made a 
partaker of the joys of heaven, or else to be 
forever cast away from life and hope. 

A sense of this responsibility is calculated to 
sober the thoughtless, and to keep within proper 
limits the exuberant buoyancy of the young, 
whose attention is apt to be too much engrossed 
with their schemes of recreation and pleasure. 
Yet it is not inconsistent with a proper degree 
of cheerfulness, especially in those who have 
given up their hearts to the service of their 
Divine Master, and have experienced his guid- 
ance and protection, and partaken of the sweet 
peace with which He comforts his obedient 
disciples. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—lIt is stated from Washington that 
the reported rejection by the Government of Vene- 
zuela of the reciprocity treaty was incorrect. The 
treaty was not rejected, but the Government of Vene- 
zuela sent it back and asked that certain modifications 
be made, for the reasons that the concessions contem- 
plated would decrease the national revenues at least 
33 per cent. This is more than the Government can 
afford. The Venezulaen Government is willing to 
concede about one-half the reduction asked, and the 
negotiations will be renewed. 

A census bulletin shows that on Sixth Month Ist, 
1890, there were in the United States, on farms of 
three or more acres, 14,976,017 horses, 2,246,936 mules, 
and 49,109 asses. 

The census agent sent to Alaska has returned to 
San Francisco and reports the population of the Terri- 
tory to be 31,000, of whom 900 are Aleuts, 5000 Indians, 
18,000 Esquimaux, 2300 Chinese and 4800 whites. 
These figures indicate a decrease in the native popula- 
tion of 8000, the agent saying that they “ have learned 
the use of liquor from the whalers, and it is killing 
them off rapidly.” 

The Census Bureau has issued a bulletin relative to 
irrigation in the State of Wyoming, showing that out 
of a total of 3246 farms, 1917 are irrigated, involving 
a total area of 1,506,850 acres. 
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Officials of the Interior Department have gone to 
Ardmore, Indian Territory, and closed up the 13 beer 
saloons there. It is claimed that the United States 
Attorney General concedes the right of the saloon 
keepers to sell beer, while the Secretary of the In- 
terior takes the opposite view. This difference of 
opinion is in consequence of the old law which uses 
the expression “spirituous liquors,” instead of “ in- 
toxicating beverages,” as it should do. 

A despatch from Indianapolis, speaking of the fail- 
ure of the natural gas supply in Indiana, says that in 
the beginning the supply for that city was obtained 
at a point 20 miles distant, but that, owing to the 
necessity for the opening of new wells, the gas is now 
brought a distance of nearly 40 miles. 

A tornado struck Newark, New Jersey, on the 
afternoon of the 28th ult., levelling walls, unroofing 
buildings, and doing other damage in a track one 
and a quarter miles long by an eighth of a mile wide. 
Several persons were injured by flying débris, but no 
fatal casualities are reported. 

A “cloud burst” deluged the eastern part of Rens- 
selaer County, New York, on the night of the 27th 
ult., causing great destruction of property and inter- 
rupting railroad travel. Three lives were lost. 

A passenger train on the Western North Carolina 
Railroad ran off a high stone bridge near Statesville, 
at 2o’clock on the morning of the 27th ult., owing 
to the spreading of the rails. ‘Twenty persons are 
reported killed and a list of eighteen injured is given. 
A World special placed the number killed at 28. 

A railroad wreck occurred on a trestle near Troy, 
Ind., on the morning of Eighth Month, 3!st, caused 
by a broken flange. Four persons were killed and 
thirty injured, several of the latter will propably die. 

Sixty-three bodies have been recovered from the 
Park Place ruins in New York, and it is believed 
that all the victims have been found. Twenty-one 
bodies remain unidentified. 

Deaths reported in this city last week were 377, which 
is 53 less than the previous week, and 13 less than the 
corresponding week last year. Of the foregoing, 147 
were under one year of age; 180 were males and 197 
females: 48 died of marasmus; 41 of cholera infantum ; 
35 of consumption ; 33 of heart disease ; 23 of convul- 
sions; 13 of pneumonia; 12 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 10 of inanition and 9 of cancer. 

Markets, &c.—U.8. 4}’s, reg., 993; coupon, 100]; 4’s, 
117} a 1184; currency 6’s, 109 a 119. 

Corron was quiet but firm at 8} cts. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $17.00 a $17.50; 
spring bran, in bulk, $16.00 a $16.50. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.75 a 
$4.00 ; do. do., extras, $4 a $4.30; No. 2 winter family, 
$4.40 a $4.60; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, $4.75 a 
$5.00; Western winter, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; do. do., 
straight, $5.00 a $5.15; winter patent, new, $5.15 a 
$5.40 Minnesota, clear, $4.75 a $5.10; do., straight, 
$5.10 a $5.35; do., patent, $5.40 a $6.00. Rye flour 
was in limited request, but ruled steady at $5.00 per 
barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.053 a $1.053. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 73 a 74 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 374 a 384 cts. 

3EEF CATTLE.—Extras, none here; good, 5} a: 
cts.; medium, 4{ a 5} cts. ; fair, 4} a 43 cts. ;common, 4 
4% cts.; culls, 34 a 4 cts.; Texans, 34 a 4} cts.; fa 
cows, 24 a 34 cts. 

SHEEP AnD LAMBs.—Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 43 a 
4} cts.; medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 3} cts.; 
culls, 2} a 3 cts.; lambs, 4} a 6} cts. 

Ho«s.—Choice Western, 8} a 8} cts.; other grades, 
7} a8 cts. 

Forrign.—A cablegram from London, dated Eighth 
Month, 27th, says: Rain continued in torrents to- 
day in the midland and southern counties, but ceased 
at nightfall. Farmers have now lost all hope of a 
harvest. 

Telegrams from all parts of the country contain 
the same tale of damaged crops. The havoc on fruit 
plantations is dreadful. The trees are being stripped 
of both fruit and foliage. The Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway is blocked by a landslip due to the 
incessant rain. In the mining districts work has been 
stopped in many mines owing to fears lest the pits 
might be flooded. The storm raged with great vio- 
lence in the North of Wales. Two tourists were 
drowned while trying to cross rivers. 

William E. Gladstone has written a letter denounc- 
ing gambling as a formidable and growing national 
evil. Gladstone adds that he is ready to give his aid 
to any efforts aiming at the extinction or mitigation 
of gambling. 


The Journal of the French Chambers of Commerce 
state that the Belgian Government proposes to declare 
Antwerp and and other Belgian ports free ports, aim- 
ing to make Belgium the warehouse of Europe. Many 
French and other European firms would not hesitate 
to transfer their business to Belgium in order to escape 
some of the burdens of protective tariffs. 

The Berlin Reichsanzeiger prints the text of the 
projected bill to suppress drunkenness. The measure 
proposes to place habitual drunkards under the re- 
straint of special guardians. The Radicals will oppose 
the bill as too drastic, declaring that the existing 
legislation is sufficient to meet the end. 

The Freisinnige Zeitung has decided to oppose the 
main clauses of the Government’s bill for the repres- 
sion of drunkenness. The ultimate fate of the meas- 
ure may be predicted, as it is modelled after a bill of 
similar import which was introduced in the Reichstag 
in 1881, and which was dropped in committee. The 
leading Ministerialists are the only supporters of the 
present bill, and their support is due simply to the 
fact that the Emperor, who is the father of the bill, 
is in earnest in his efforts to suppress the growing 
evils of intemperance. 

A tame bear belonging in a village of Vilna, Russia, 
having been trained by the servants of its wealthy 
owner to drink whisky, entered a tavern and staved in 
a keg of whisky. The owner tried to prevent the 
bear from getting at the whisky, and the bear set upon 
him and killed him and three children. 

The London Standard’s Constantinople correspond- 
ent says: “The Sultan has yielded to all Russia’s 
demands respecting the Dardanelles, which henceforth 
will be opened to Russian vessels when closed to 
others. The Sultan has abjectly apologized for the 
recent detention of a Russian vessel, has dismissed 
the officers responsible therefor, and has promised an 
indemnity forthwith.” 

On the 20th of the Eighth Month, the Chilian in- 
surgent army effected a landing twenty miles above 
Valparaiso. An engagement followed, and the troops 
marched toward the city, near which, on the heights 
of Placidia, a battle was fought on the 28th, resulting 
in the defeat and route of the Balmacedean army. 
Valparaiso surrendered to the victors, and Balmaceda 
made his escape. Later despatches announce the sur- 
render of Santiago to the Congressional party, now no 
longer the insurgents. The country will probably be 
governed temporarily by a Junta. 

It appears that in Fourth Month last, Balmaceda 
sent $1,000,000 in silver to Montevideo, from which 
place it was taken to Europe by a Government British 
ship. The intention was to pay for arms, ammunition 
and ships supplied to the Balmacedan government. 

A despatch from Bermuda says that a severe storm 
raged there on the 27th ult., causing great damage. 
Trees, walls, and telegraph and telephone wires were 
prostrated and the sea was very rough. It was said to 
be the worst storm experienced there since 1880. 

The census returns of Canada, presented to the 
Dominion House of Commons last week, show a total 
population of 4,823,344, an increase of 498,534 in ten 
years. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Thomas J. Rorke, Agent, Canada, $6, 
being $2 each for himself, George Rorke and Thomas 
Moore, vol. 65; from Susan H. Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 
65; from Sarah D. Hoopes, Pa., $6, being $2 each for 
Thomas D. Hoopes and Charles Forsythe, Pa., and 
Henry Forsythe, Roxborough, vol. 65 ; from Joseph G. 
Eldridge, Ioa., $2, vol. 65 ; from Oliver Horner, Ioa., $2, 
vol. 65; from Wm. C. Buzby, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from Jno, 
C. Allen, Phila., $10, being $2 each for himself, John 
C. Allen, Jr., and Samuel L. Allen, N. J., Elizabeth 
W. Leeds, Mich., and Sarah L. Smedley, Pa., vol. 65; 
from Joseph C. Allen, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from Clayton 
Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 65; for S. H. Haines, M. D., 
Pa., $2, vol. 65; from Elwood Comfort, Mich., $2, vol. 
65; from Pelatiah Gove, Vt., $2, vol. 65; from Wm. 
L. Roberts, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from Israel Cope, O., $2, 
vol. 65; from Amos Thorp, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from 
Benjamin Ellyson, Ioa., $2, vol. 65; from Arnoldi 
Haight, Canada, $2, vol. 65, and for Joshua Davis, $2, 
to No. 27, vol. 65; from John M. Roberts, N. J., $2, 
vol. 65; from Hannah P. Smedley, Pa., $2, vol. 65; 
from John Hall, England, £2, being 10 shillings each 
for Jane Hall, William Hall, Josiah Hall and John 
H. Walker, vol. 65; from Henry Horn, Agent, Ind., 
$6, being $2 each for H. W. Horn, Nathan Overman, 
and Penninah Jordan, vol. 65; from Wm. Balderston, 
Pa., $2, vol. 65; from Addison Hutton, Gtn., $2, vol. 
65; from Emma Jones, Tioga, $2, vol. 65; from Jesse 
D. Hockett, N. C., per William B. Hockett, Agent, $2, 


vol. 65; from Charles P. Hall, O., $2, vol. 65; from 
Benjamin C. Reeve, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from William 
H. Pennell, Pa., $2, vol. 65 ; from Ole T. Sawyer, I 
$12, being $4 for himself, to No. 13, vol. 66, and $9 
each for Sigbjord T, Rosdale, John Knutson, Malinda 
Thompson, and Anna T. Tostenson, vol. 65; from Geo, 
L, Smedley, W. Phila., $2, vol. 65; from Ellis Smedley 
Pa., $2, vol. 65; from William Stantoh, Agent, O., $65, 
being $2 each for Robert Plummer, Hannah Tatum, 
Mary Davis, James Steer, Mary P. Dawson, Sara M, 
Bailey, Jonathan T. Scofield, Pearley Picket, Samuel 
C. Smith, J. J. H. Taber, Lewis Naylor, Jesse Bailey, 
Joseph F. Doudna, John Bundy, William Picket, 
Samuel Walton, Elizabeth Bailey, James Edgerton, 
John G. Hall, Joseph Cowgill, Jesse K. Livezey, 
Joseph Gibbons, Eunice Thomasson, Sara D. Sears, 
Barclay Smith, Jehu Bailey, Beulah Roberts, Esther 
Sears, Ann Williams, Benjamin Stanton and Aaron 
Frame, vol. 65, and for William Bundy, $3, to No. 52, 
vol. 65; from Mahlon M. Child, Del., $2, vol. 65; from 
John Carey, Agent, O., $16, being $2 each for Elijah 
Haworth, Lewis Johnson, Jacob Barrett, William 
Haworth, Isaiah Haworth, Ruth Mather and Joseph 
Stanton, O., and John F. Stanton, Tenn., vol. 65; from 
Jesse Negus, Agent, Ioa., $14, being $2 each for Sarah 
Ann Atkinson, Joseph Armstrong, Wm. H. Oliphant, 
Erick Knudson, Mary M. Edmonson, Clarkson T, 
Penrose and Elizabeth Coffee, vol. 65; from Ellen M, 
Whipple, Ioa., $2, vol. 65; from Rachel Hughes, Ioa,, 

r Angeline Hughes, $2, vol. 65; from Wilmon 

acon, N. J., $2, vol. 65, from Gilbert Jones, Canada, 
per Adam Henry Garratt, Agent, $2, vol. 65; from A, 
F. Huston, Pas $2, vol. 65, and for M. H. Calley, $2, 
vol. 65; from Thomas B. Taylor, Pa., $6, being $2 
each for himself, Geo. B. Mellor, and Edward Savery, 
vol. 65; from Sarah V. Willits, Loa., $2, vol. 65 ; from 
Josiah Heacock, Cal., $2, vol. 65 ; from Edward Maris, 
M. D., Phila., $8, being $2 each for himself and Robert 
W. Maris, Phila., and for William Maris and George 
S. Garrett, Pa., vol. 65; from Jane R. Haines, Gta, 
$2, vol. 65; from Anna Moore, Pa., $2, vol. 65; from 
Anne J. Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 65, and for Elizabeth 
Stokes Morris, Gtn., $2, vol. 65; from John Thomas, 
Ioa., per Neal Madson, $2, vol. 65; from Homer Child, 
Toa., $2, vol. 65; from Anna M. Edgerton, O., per 
Parker Hall, Agent, $2, vol. 65; from Jacob L. Evens, 
N. J., $2, vol. 65; from Dr. Edwin Sprague, Pa., $2, 
vol. 65; from James Masters, $2, vol. 65, and for 
Sarah Emma Patton, $2, vol. 65; from Uriah Borton, 
N. J., $2, vol. 65; from Elizabeth R. Reeve, Pa., $2, 
vol. 65; from Clarkson Moore, Agent, Pa., $4, being 
$2 each for Sophia R. Pusey and Alice E. Reid, vol. 
65; from Isaac Craft, Fkfd, $2, vol. 65, and for Mari- 
anna Eastburn, N. J., $2, vol. 65. 


pas Remittances received after 4 0’ clock P. M. on Third- 
day will not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown BoarptnG Scuoon.—The Fall and Win- 
ter Term of 1891-92 will begin Ninth Month 1, 1891. 
Parents and others who intend to send children to the 
School, will please make immediate application to 

ZEBEDEE HaAtnes, Sup’t, Westtown, Penna. 


Frienps’ Liprary.— During the Seventh and 
Eighth Months, the Library will be open on Fifth 
day afternoons, from 3 to 6 o’clock. 


MoorRESTOWN ACADEMY, under the care of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, N. J., will re-open on the 7th of 
Ninth Month. WALTER L. Moore, Principal. 


A YOUNG woman desires a position as caretaker of 
an old woman in a Friend’s family. Address Box 28), 
West Grove. 


Frrenps’ SELEct ScHoon, PHILADELPHIA. — The 
Winter Term will begin Ninth Month 14th, 1891. Ap 
plication for the admission of pupils may be madet 
the Superintendent, who will be in attendance daily, 
between 9 and 12 o’clock, during the week preceding 
the opening. J. Henry Bartert, Supt 

140 N. Sixteenth St. 


Drep, near Barnesville, Ohio, Seventh Month 28th, 
1891, MrranpaG., wife of Aaron Dewees, and daughiet 
of James and Elizabeth W. Gibbons, (the latter de 
ceased) in the 46th year of her age, a member 
of Somerset Monthly Meeting of Friends. Her sicknes 
about eight months duration was borne with Christi 
fortitude; and she left her friends the consoling et 
dence that her end was peace. 


——E 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





